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considerably removed from literature proper. An
influence so strong at the formative period, so
extended and persistent, must obviously go deep,
and indeed it consists in much more than the mere
taking over of specific ideas or than even an imita-
tion of style and manner. The marked resemblance
between the two writers in what are perhaps their
most distinctive literary characteristics, their gusto
and their emphasis on psychological interpretation,
suggests an influence which cannot easily be
measured.
I need scarcely say that, although Bagehot has
borrowed, he has not copied. Even his closest
imitation of Hazlitt, the description of Southey's
personal habits, to which Birrell has called atten-
tion, bears a definite mark of individuality.5 And
in most instances Bagehot has not so much borrowed
as corrected and adapted, expanded and developed.
What Hazlitt exaggerated and confused, in a fit of
anger Bagehot has moderated and systematized
with reflection and humour. What Hazlitt, the
more compressed and poetic writer, hinted in an
epigram, implied in a paragraph, or scattered
through an outburst of lyric eloquence, Bagehot
has carefully gathered up, elaborated, and explained
to its ultimate possibilities in half a dozen pages.
What Hazlitt has observed of an individual Bagehot
has generalized into a type or a psychological law.
Hazlitt hotly maintains that Sir Walter Scott lacks
soul. Bagehot transforms the suggestion into an
orderly criticism.6 Hazlitt eloquently declares
that the mind of Shakespeare " contained a universe
of thought and feeling within itself. ... He was
just like any other man, but that he was like all